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Now, what really happens on such an event taking place
is that a belligerent nation does not increase the volume of
its own currency by using pieces of paper instead of metal,
but by exporting its own metal it increases the volume of
the currency in the world at large. Its pieces of paper
being discredited, it is obliged to use the precious metals
for the payment of everything to be bought abroad, and for
its belligerent operations, and it can and does enforce upon
its subjects the duty of receiving and paying in pieces of
paper at home.

The monometallist seems to imagine that at the same
moment when a belligerent is by a natural process exporting
its precious metals, some other country or body of merchants,
either from mere curiosity or from a desire to test the
convention, would send precious metals back into that
belligerent country and have them minted. This proposition
is so absurd that it need only be stated clearly to secure its
refutation.

The issue of paper by a belligerent would have, under a
bimetallic convention, precisely the same effect which it has
now. The explanation of the operation would, however,
lead me into a too lengthy paper. I content myself, then,
with stating my belief that the temporary effect of war and
of forced paper currencies would be somewhat the same as
a large discovery of the precious metals, and would be
spread over a larger surface and more evenly under an
international bimetallic convention than with the present
separate national standards.

Having answered some of the most recent objections
started to bimetallism, I approach the consideration of
certain remedies which have been suggested in substitution
of it. One proposal is to permit the raising of the limit of
legal currency of silver coin to five pounds, instead of two
pounds as at present. Considering that any one may, if he
like it, pay forty shillings in discharge of a debt, and that,
as far as my experience goes, it is never done, it is highly